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the Germans appeared to the other nations as particularly ruthless
warriors. John of Salisbury comments bitterly on German
arrogance and calls the Emperor Frederick la" Teutonic
tyrant ".* He also refers to King Louis VII of France, who
was despised by the Germans resident in Paris because he lived
like a citizen among his people, and did not appear in public
guarded by an escort of soldiers like a tyrant going in fear of
his life. Walter Map tells a story in which the English king is
characterized by his wealth, the German Emperor by his military
might, and the French by their enjoyment of life. An interesting
tract, named Noticia Saeculi (1288), written by a German, prob-
ably Alexander of Roes or Jordanus of Osnabriick,2 discusses
the diversity of national characters. The author finds that the
Italians are ruled by the economic instinct, the Germans by the
lust of domination, and the French by their thirst for knowledge.
This leads to the predominance of the people in Italy, of the
warriors in Germany, and of the clergy or the scholars in France.
Each nation shows many good and bad traits corresponding to
its fundamental tendency and the ethos of its ruling class. The
author describes these traits in great detail and some of his
observations still agree with views widely held to-day.
Towards the end of the Middle Ages the German knights,
according to Froissart, had a very evil reputation for ruthlessness
towards their enemies and for neglecting the code of chivalry.
Philippe de Comines describes the extraordinary number and
violence of the robber-knights in Germany who have little to fear
from the princes, as these need their military services in their
wars. In 1519 Erasmus wrote to a friend that he had discovered
such brutes among Christians as he could not have believed to
exist. The disorder in Germany was partly due to the natural
fierceness of the race, partly to the division into so'many separate
States, and partly to the tendency of the people to serve as mer-
cenaries.8 This tendency maintained itself for several centuries
longer.
The internal wars and insecurity that reigned in France and
in Germany in the Middle Ages led to the foundation of numerous
fortified points of refuge which later developed into towns, and
also other reasons fostered the growth of towns. The feudal
disintegration of the central government, furthermore, gave many
towns the opportunity of winning an almost republican indepen-
1 Cf, Clement Webb, John of Salisbury, 1932, p. 127.
9 Cf* F. Wilhelm in Mitteilimgen d&s Institute fur Sstortichiscfe Geschichtsforsckung, xix,
1898.
* T. A. Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus^ 1895, p, 260.